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high and surmounts the Confederate Monument at 
Baltimore. 

As to this group the sculptor says : "My concep- 
tion was this: The Confederacy is symbolized by 
the dying soldier who having decided to fight to a 
finish throws away his hat and coat and rolls up his 
sleeves. Though his clothes are worn and full of 
bullet holes he continues fighting even when his 
gun is shot to pieces — until the fatal bullet hits him. 
Then he mechanically places his hand to his heart, 
makes an effort to keep from falling and to die like 
a man. Fame then swoops down and clasps him 
to her breast while she holds aloft a crown and 
seems to say: 'Hold! Enough, he belongs to me!' 

"It was an effort to express the dauntless valor 
of the Southern soldier which will ever be an 
exalting heritage for all our people." 

Mr. Ruckstuhl was born in Alsace in 1853 of 
French-Huguenot stock, came to St. Louis in 1855 
where he was brought up. In 1885 he went to Paris 
and studied in the Academie Julien under Boulanger 
and Lefebvre for two years, then became a pupil of 
Tholenaar and later of Mercie in the Academie 



Roiland. He returned to St. • Louis in 1888 and 
went back to Paris for three years more to carve 
his "Evening*' in marble. Returning to America 
to settle in New York in 1893 he has lived there 
ever since except during six years off and on spent 
near Paris in executing monuments for this coun- 
try.' In 1900 he went on a long trip to the Orient 
and on his return became Director of Sculpture for 
the St. Louis World's Fair from which post he 
resigned after his plans for the decoration of the 
buildings and grounds had been highly praised by 
the advisory committee consisting of sculptors 
Ward, Saint-Gaudens and French. 

He was one of those who helped organize and 
develop the National Sculpture Society, the National 
Arts Club and the Municipal Art Society of New 
York. He is also a member of the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters. Besides executing a score of 
monuments in various parts of the country, he has 
through lectures and his pen stimulated the develop- 
ment in America of a taste for art of the highest 
kind. 



HANDS OFF CENTRAL PARK 



How very difficult it is to preserve the original 
purpose of a public building or park, amid 
the streams of purpose or sentiment that 
flow to and fro, may be seen from the proposals 
concerning Central Park, Manhattan, which start 
ever young and ever newly audacious with each 
recurring moon. These proposals vary between 
extremes. Some envisage with exultation the turn- 
ing of the greater part of this unrealized real estate 
into nice properties sold to millionaires for huge 
sums, separated by broad north and south avenues, 
with wide east and west streets along which may 
dash limousines of the proper speed and build. Such 
plans would have Central Park merely a West End 
for fat burghers. Others take the indignant stand 
of the man whose heart bleeds (but not his pocket) 
at the plight of the poor, especially the poor who 
can buy the philanthropist's penny-sheet, and these 
love to go the whole length and would surrender 
Central Park to the untrammeled instincts of chil- 
dren and of slaves only lately escaped from their 
European taskmasters. Doubtless these reformers 
themselves never use Central Park. So that they 
can advise turning all the greensward into play- 
ground, and every lake into baths for the million. 
Instead of looking elsewhere for really practical 
grounds and practical baths; instead of urging 
their fellow philanthropists to endow Manhattan 
with baths and playgrounds in or near the most 
populous centers, they find it easier to suggest the 
costliest and most destructive method and that 
which will produce the largest quantity of ugliness 
to the acre. 

Democracy, like every magnificent growth, has 
its host of "friends" who are but enemies in dis- 
guise. 

Under pretence of kindness to teeming millions 
these enemies would deprive the millions of what 
is needed above all, namely quiet, serenity, verdure, 
the beauty of trees, fiowers, hills and vales, of 



lakes and glades, the rus in urhe after which most 
men pent in cities long. Fixed in the narrow walls 
of their reforming freak, they lack imagination and 
utterly misconstrue the purpose and office of such 
a spot as Central Park. But let us to the point: 

The thirty-six acres occupied by the reservoirs 
in Central Park should not be turned aside from 
the main purpose of the park, but with the most 
scrupulous care be made to adjust themselves to 
that purpose — which is to afford rest and relaxa- 
tion to men, women, and children of every condition. 
Now, that can not be accomplished if the tract 
recovered from the Croton system is turned to 
things that induce crowding, ugliness and noise. 
Between the plan of a sunken garden and that of a 
Coney Island riot of noise there lies a middle 
course in which the true interests of the whole 
body of citizens , will be found. This does not 
exclude fountains and water, groves and band 
stands, provision for open-air popular singing; but 
it should rigidly exclude the drawing together of 
huge crowds to trample down and ruin grass and 
foliage and drive from its precincts the adults and 
children who seek relief from the noise and danger 
of crowded streets. 

In talking about the poor many indulge in imper- 
tinence without realizing it. There are plenty of 
noisy places in reach of the poor at the cost of 
five cents, and we see how they patronize them in 
their thousands. But what of the hundreds who 
long for peace and quiet? It is they who turn to 
Central and Prospect and Van Cortlandt Parks, 
where they find people with kindred tastes, self- 
respecting and quiet people, who seek a safe place 
for the children and duly deck them out in pretty 
clothes to the best of their ability and send them 
to the parks where there is fun for the young but 
where order and decency are preserved. Shall we 
allow these health-giving places to be wrested from 
the purpose for which they were planned and made 
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either into stiff resorts for the rich or turbulent 
meets for the uncontrolled? 

Thus poor Central Park is between the devil 
and the deep sea. On the one side are men who with 
tongue in cheek sob over the case of the poor cliff- 
dwellers and east-siders and write hypocritical 
screeds, the real intent of which is to insinuate 
class hatred and make trouble while the country is 
at war with the nations they prefer. They seize 
on anything that comes handy to embarrass the 



country they pretend to serve. On the other are 
the honest reformers who have no vision, and from 
short-sightedness advocate a course which would 
ruin Central Park in another way. Citizens of 
New York will have to steer carefully between the 
devil of malevolence and the deep sea of ignorance, 
trusting that by taking time and keeping up the 
discussion the treason of the one and the stupidity 
of the other will at length become so clear that he 
who runs may read. 



"HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE" 



In the August number an article was published under the above title, 
incidentally for the purpose of putting on record the names of the sculptors, 
architects and laymen who so patriotically gave their time and money to help 
honor Admiral Dewey, his officers, sailors and soldiers on their return from, 
Manila. But that article failed to mention the services of some of the city 
officials who helped the artists in their work. 

The following letter from Mr. Charles R. Lamb speaks for itself. 



To the Editor of The Art World: 

Dear Sir : — It was with a distinct interest that I 
read the illustrated article of appreciation, in your 
August number, for the Arch which I, as architect, 
and you and the other members of the Sculpture 
Society had the felicity of executing at the time of 
the homecoming of our victorious Navy, headed by 
its great Admiral, George Dewey. 

Much water has run under the bridge since those 
strenuous six weeks in which we worked shoulder 
to shoulder for the glorification of our City and the 
recognition of our victorious Navy. But may I not 
call to your attention some words of appreciation 
which might well be added to your article? First, 
to the late President of our society, Mr. John 
Quincy Adams Ward. You will remember that at 
the dinner given to the celebrating artists by the 
Salmagundi Club, it was my privilege to state that 
if it had not been for Mr. Ward's sympathetic 
reception of the idea which I presented to him, of 
an architectural composition to which the sculptors 
would contribute their artistic ability, to be erected 
by the City of New York, that I should not have 
progressed with the idea and the great Naval Arch 
would never have seen the light of day. 

Those of us who knew Mr. Ward intimately 
realize how much the cause of art has lost by his 
death; his wide artistic vision and sane outlook on 
life made possible his leading for so many years 
the cause of sculpture ably and well. 

Again, along the line of politics, you and I 
remember, but few ever knew, that it was to the 
then comptroller, the Hon. Bird S. Coler, that we 
were indebted for personal moneys advanced by 
him, to make possible the payment of the workmen 
in the first weeks of the campaign. He cut the 
red tape necessary to realize the appropriation by 



the Board of Aldermen, by giving his personal 
check in advance of moneys that under the action of 
the Board of Aldermen he could pay. as Comptroller. 

And also, we must not forget (personally I never 
shall) the Hon. Randolph Guggenheimer, then 
President of the Board of Aldermen, who, when 
after great difficulty in securing the necessary 
quorum the vote was cast which set aside the sum 
of $35,000 for our use, turned to me and said: 
"Mr. Lamb, we are entrusting to you and your asso- 
ciates on behalf of the city this sum of money, and 
we ask no contrabt or guaranty other than this — 
that the work shall be satisfactory to YOUR artistic 
CONSCIENCE." 

Surely, no civic work was ever entrusted to a 
group of artists with a more open hand or a more 
appreciative idea of the result to be obtained than 
this statement of the late President of the Board. 

No work of art created for such a demonstration 
ever aroused so much enthusiasm or awakened so 
widespread a demand for its perpetuation. That 
this work was not accomplished, although subscrip- 
tions for over $200,000 were received by the Citi- 
zens' Committee (and afterward returned) is a 
regret to all identified with its creation. 

Is it too much to assume that, if the Arch, the 
largest and most elaborate ever erected in the 
United States, had been completed and had stood 
since "Dewey Day," much of the criticism against 
our "unpreparedness" would have been unnecessary 
at this time, when a navy of the first rank is now 
essential? Would not this Arch have been a silent 
but persistent monitor to preach the gospel of 
"efficiency" in our Navy for the then unknown 
future of the year 1914 and those to follow? Does 
it not show also the desirability of having the ideals 
of this, our country, visualized in artistic form? 
Very truly 

Chas. R. Lamb 



